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think it an honourable and chivalrous and
noble thing to spend our time in broken-
hearted solemnity in the vaults of perished
joys. Or if we do it, we must frankly con-
fess it to be a weakness and a languor of
spirit, not believe it to be a thing which
others ought to admire and respect. It was
one of the base sentimentalities of the last
century, a real sign of the decadence of life,
that people felt it to be a fine thing to
cherish grief, and to live resolutely with
sighs and tears. The helpless widow of
nineteenth-century fiction, shrouded in crape,
and bursting into tears at the smallest sign
of gaiety, was a wholly unlovely, affected,
dramatic affair. And one of the surest signs
of our present vitality is that this attitude
has become not only unusual, but frankly
absurd and unfashionable. There is an
intense and gallant pathos about a nature
broken by sorrow, making desperate attempts
to be cheerful and active, and not to cast a
shadow of grief upon others. There is no
pathos at all in the sight of a person bent
on emphasising his or her grief, on using it
to make others uncomfortable, on extracting
a recognition of its loyalty and fidelity and
emotional fervour